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drawn, be so abhorrent to his mind as he has declared, let me
ask the honorable gentleman if he has not pursued the very means
to bring into action the horrors which he deprecates? Such
speeches within these walls, from a character so venerable and
estimable, easily progress into overt acts, among the less think-
ing and the vicious. Then, Sir, I pray you to remember, and the
gentlemen in opposition, not to forget, that should these 'impious
scenes commence, which my honorable friend might abhor, and
which I execrate, whence and how they began/*

In this temper the convention on the 24th moved toward its
decision. The Federalists held that Virginia should ratify the
Constitution but should propose amendments to be considered
afterwards in the manner which the Constitution provided. The
Antifederalists demanded that Virginia propose amendments to
be agreed on by the states before its ratification could go into
effect. If the Constitution was defective, why should jit be ratified
and then patched up later, if at all? "Do you enter into a compact
first,7* Henry asked, "and afterwards settle the terms' of the
government?" The opposition, who could not yet know that New
Hampshire had ratified three days before, believed that Virginia
was the ninth state. This put Virginia in the strongest possible
position. It was to their interest to insist on making the Consti-
tution more satisfactory, and it was their duty to support the
other states which were unsatisfied.'

Madison set forth with shining cogency the argument against
delay. The American states had stirred the admiration of the
world, he said, by setting up their free governments under the
pressure of war. How much more would they win admiration,
and astonishment, if they should be able, "peaceably, freely, and
satisfactorily, to establish one general government, when there
is such a diversity of opinions, and interests, when not cemented
or stimulated by any common danger?" But it was still uncertain
that they were able to do that. Suppose nine states ratified it,
without Virginia, and then Virginia asked them all to acknowl-
edge that they had been wrong. Suppose only eight states should
ratify, and Virginia refused to make the ninth except on her own
terms. Then, even if the others agreed to her terms, which was
doubtful, every state must call new conventions to consider the
amendments. Here there would be endless disagreements; and
there would be still more when the states came together again